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"Children don’t ecaprehecd wfe&t febay is baeoiing *» increasing 

eoaeplaint cuscag %odar*a competent teashers* Sinc« tfe© perplexity 
without doubt cai be channelled to lack of knowledge assd practice* 
it appears the professionals who odnestd teachers to inquire 

of themselves: (I) Do we, as stuAanta of readIng f understand the 
process of teaching children to co«*prefcc;iLd? {2} Are those who 
educate ts&ckera knowledgeable of the research findings in the 
arfty of coftprahsoalon? and (3) Co students of reacting possess 
the know-how to apply t&:> significant re.sts&reh findings in 
comprehension to classroc"g py&ctle*? It la ay intent, thin saors 
to examine each these 
Cft't?£5Hg.fcS10N: A PEFIMTI^ S 

To teach children t o comprehend r sust •indersbasc the process 
of comprehending* Perhaps a definition is necessary* Yet-, in 
arriving at a definition* a definitive sx^n-utior) or a concept¬ 
ual lest loo. of the process of co^.H*ehending:t he whe teacher 
cnaproheasion :ausfc recognise the involve-ent of a^re^t variety 
of behaviors* Of the many beaevlcrs sorae are i cb-^:vc;-.vd 
r?:.' ;• .**'• ■ < , pxp^rior.rir.-: ?. felt problem or task? 1':.r 

. c •,••./. ..;.i cifriov - ' C vXli - i-:y • v v -■'• •' * ••>-•: nee. 
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verifying solutions In thought, a-$ well 
as €$aci*a€in?: sad taking acti on aftsr solutions have he-sa Mda« 
However* regardless of the behavior op bsh&viors exhibited, there 
are three ce^soa coBtponeats present in any Wh&vior that tak«a 
place* a®&ely experience ( the iS&tgyl&i seeded fey eo&prehendiaft W 
•shlas.in^ ( the process of , &nd language { the product 

aay fod to coacualeafr* "<hat ha. a.MssL.S2agSteSggfe) • Although these 
three* ccaponent part-s are ur»<F&ivo£&bly imperative to any-proposed 


definition, a professional :aaet perform two tasks before making 
judgments or suggestions! (15 he suss review end determine the 
worthiness of the research that ha® been completed is? comprehension* 


and (2) he must online the experience* of edueation.il practitioners? 
who have been success#ul is utilising with their children "the 


' ka©*gx ,,s about ccaaprefeansioss* 

WHAT SESEAKGH MS SAID SZHCE I960 

Swo r® search pro jests feave been completed reviewing th* research 
in EEAvIHG COMPBEKKfiSlGS,. fh* first study Research in Reading 
Comprehension from X9GO«1960* was reported in 1963 by Barbara 
Binkley Matable under the direction of James W* Becker, The Graduate 
School, dillersvilla State College, ssillercvilla, Pennsylvania* 

The a g g stl e»Becker Study has been currently updated by the ’Walsh- 
Wolfe Study, "Reading Co aprefeeneien 1960-1966, a study eoapleted 
in April 196? by John J* Walsh under the direction of Josephine 
B* Wolfe, The Graduate School, University of Scranton, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. A Compilation of studies totaled one hundred nineteen 
(1195c Of ail the studies completed from 1900-1966, forty-two (42) 
were considered valid and seventy-seven (77) were considered invalid 


tfiSlnr the criteria listed below* B k'nfb 

Xm the definition m£ restriction of the experimental factor 
2 « the control of the factors 

3 * the control of important non-experieisesstel factors 
4 , the accuracy and validity of meaatree of differences in 
aehieveseat 

5* the Justification of the g&aerslis&tiens 
Of course* the need for such studies is appreciable and useful to 
teachers and students of reading. Any attempt to collect# to examine, 
and to analyse research findings in reading comprehension is 
valuable for classroom practise, for designiag, for developing asd/cr 
for exasiaing Reading Programs within a school as veil as Teacher 
Education Profnuas which involve the pr* part ion of reading teachers« 

Of the forfcy-twc (42) studies eoneidered as studies of worth and 
value to teachers, each was categorised into five (5) specific 
classifications, Five (5) ware related to comprehension sad 
not!vation# twelve {!?} were related to comprehension and acthod , 
nine 1$) were relat $& to ceaprahensioc end physical components, 

* 1 a« (9) were related to comprehension sad material# five 15} 
were related to comprehension and format of material, and two ( 2 ) 
were related to comprehension sad vocabulary* gat , to possess 
knowledge Is one thing, to place it in practice is another? 

Therefore, it is imperative that we use “She known,* 
gSXSfO SKAT IS EBOWH 

Thera are four phases of *the known* with which the eiassrooa 
teacher should be inforesd; <1) She process of comprehending * 

( 2 ) the kinds of ceuarehaasioa . ( 3 ) the relationship between 
pomoreheaeloa and coacmt dfeTelopagg* *^ ( 4 ) the nlaee of word 




Tbe Process 


The procees of eo^reh^isdiisg Sa<?olv&£ the ability t© understand 
l&agaags is its total cease* Xb fact, a claeneoa teacher cannot 
deny that coaprsheEsSes is sot & sesspleM: process# As eysryone knows 
who coisstt&icdtcs} the efficiency of tmxtsf$rriar ideas fros writer 
lo reader is geldeee hi gh for the following reasons? 

1« the reader .rjgst y»iy ©& the printed symbols 0??IY , 

He does aeh k&v® t-Us &&vsM*t@g© ef knowing the 
additional fc&e urit-sr any k&v© iateaded 

to essploy through the us& ©f personal factors such 
as tk$ writer 9 * v$ic*» his fecial expressions, end 
his gestures* Therefore e the reader asset create his 
cm images and «ffidsrstsRdiBg8 9 
2* there is aa unavoidable variation la *fcat readers 

a*ay eoaprehend because of the differences in background 

readers find 

ea well as the seats! processes aeongy*«achers# 

3« the reader say experience inaccuracies due to inproper 
word p*r@enbiasi, sistsken word Beanisgs, atasmge 
differences is sentease at rectum, inaccurate 
implisstie&s* and lad: ©f practical knowledge in 
spying his «xp«risnees tc cultural standards* 

Teachers mst also knew the three cemponeata of coatpreheasios and 
be able to apply each to elassreoai practice* For example ? 

1* k teacher always east he mini ful that experience 
gives seaaiag to language* Just as the writer 
leada £i_s exwtrlance* and ld«M» to hie writing 
symbolsp so do readers lend their experiences 
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M&S0, to the prints s^hols, Therefore, teachers 
3S&S& ^ responsibility ®£ equippiag each child 

wltls th© appropriate s-Tcperienoec for the m.t%ri&\ he is 
readiag* Xa o&hesf ssurds, *fche teacher *su8fc bugin %?itfe 
the experiences of the child sad baild his experiences 
to th® materiel fea ia |® r®&d # ® 

2* A tccchsr must rs^sgaise fast thinking is the saoat 
fcsggrta»t in teaching children to co*proh«ad. 

Teaching children to thins is not easy* It involves 
too s&ny high level elements each as tha acquisition , 
organisation and sag. of ££2fi2&S®3a* following this 
those experiences must he evaluated and applied to 
solving the problem «at head.” Thus, teaching children 
tc think becomes no stall task$ 

3* A teacher aast never fail to reaevber that without 
Xmm&ssB , the third component part of comprehension, 
children ere unable to communicate what they comprehend. 
Unless children are able to express verbally what they 
think, Aill understanding and comprehension cannot be 
exp ect ed. 

The JElnds of Comgrchs&aloa 

There are four basic kinds of comprehension with which all teachers 
should be familiar, teachers who teach children end teachers vbe 
teach teachers. Then, la addition to the four kinds of cospseheneios 
teachers should knew the specific skills that are included in tbs 
program for studying each area of basic comprehension. 


The most cosisosly taught mvpr® bans ion is assimilative 

( factual ) comorehamsism which involves the use of some ten (10) 
skills* The next are* of comprehension given major consideration 
by teachers is gritj^ ( inferential ) feomprehaggioa . This area 
of comprehension is usually eonsidsred the most difficult of 
all kinoa to teach because it requires greater depth of perception 
than the others* According to current research studies in 
comprehension* there are twenty«$&e (21) specific skills in 
the area of critical csss oreheasion . 8**t s a third classification 
of skills* equal la importance to critical ecmarehenaioa . is 
prisanjaational coaprcheaslos . This type of eomprehensiea includes 
such skills as observing the sequence of ideas about what is 
read, interpreting charts and graphs as well as understanding and 
using the parts of a bock. Included in this particular area are 
twelve (12) specific skills to be learned and used. Finally, 
we look at the last classification of comprehension skills* those 
InvolwMj m the reading-study ares. Although it Is listed ss 
last in this paper, it is by so means lass In importance because 
there are more specific skills to bo taught and used In this area 
of ecntprehesi&loa than in any other area. In fact, there is s 
total of twsnty-five (25). Thus, it is evident that teaching 
children to comprehend the printed symbol is no small professional 
endeavors However, since there is a direct relation of compre¬ 
hension to concept development, teaching comprehension can become 
a stimulating experience in classrooms st all levels. 
th» B»i»«ioaihip jafiggt caEgfeaagiaa conct ja alsaafe 
Concept development Is basis te comprehension. The reasons are 
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tSsree-fold, (1) If ft raad^s* has £&« appropriate concepts that 
are baaie to *2K<i«rstfciidi&g ths symbols h* is to interpret, 
comprehension will tske place with cast, (2) If a reader under¬ 
stands the appropriate ccis opts ©£ £ selection before he reads 
the selection» he •will experience a sinli&us number of word 
recognition difficult!©©, Of course. It is an u&equivocably known 
fact th*t loss in word recognition lead* to loss in comprehension, 

|3) If a reader understand® the appropriate concepts of a selection 
prior to his reeding the parti stile r selection* he usually will 

«* 

develop broader concepts and/er new concepts as a result of bis 
reading, Therefore, since tha building of concepts must be conalder*4 
a pre-requisite to comprehension, teachers oust know how concepts 
can be built, 

first, concepts ars built basically upon concrete (actual) experiences. 
tfh«n vicarious experiences are need to build a concept, children must 
be taught that experiences should be related to concrete experiences 
If meaning Is expected to be associated with a new printed word* 
Secondly, a reader must be taught how to organise his experiences, 

For example i 

A child may hag# besa Oj£ a 
vet he may not understand the concent of transportation . 

Thirdly, a reader meat be taught te recognise the levels of concept* 
he will experience as he reads, low level concepts and high level 
concepts as well as the existing variations between each. For example s 
A child nay understand that milk Ig white , is something 
ha drinks , is a liquid * is a nutritious liquid , and 

li&iaaL- 


on .an a jnpMan* 

beat . ifl a car ^snd W & train * 
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Lastly $ f®^anSl*ss ©f grade levels 9 bsok levels* or content ents, 
tt ta»ch®r aaat recofniso sad adhere to the fact that they ®s»t 
begin in harms of a reader'# cxpertoeery**. Tor examples 

H. Is Jk£ & £g&&£ $& asiamsM afeg&ga , 

£*2222*. b$2*»" M *fe® j£i&g JitSS 32& Mg® Ml 

experience with word "feoa*«» 

After this diecussiea, ©s# siglsfe ae^ s *%ks% about word perception?* 

Of eeurse* any student of readies waiU-d he dilatory not to 

acknowledge the area of word percept t«?a and its importance to 

eeaparvheadlag the printed symbol® 

jjtord Perception: It# jBSSSStSSSS. Coasrehcasion 

Although the ability to think always till receive priority whes 

eoapreheadiag* word fores and other adds are seeded by a reader If 
he is to receive eoaplate conveyance ©i r the writer 9 # ideas* 

ReanlngfUl aids helpf&l to a reader isisluds such specific* as 
anticipating meaning* froa context* does free illustrations* 
lang u ag e pattern** phoae&lc •cues** and structural element* a* 
wdli a* the extend » of word seesings iy ayaanyss* hraonyaa, 
holographs r end word* which have multiple meaning*. Each* 
whenever present* provide* the reader with as opportunity for 
•checking* the accuracy of his experience* Thus* it & oulc be 

clearly wader*tood that fefcers is s® single method or single device 
for developing sssgar®kessi©a« It Is tfe* use the reader make* 

of each method with acphasi* bciaf. 13a •all* 9 Although the 
process of using these easy aids is e&nplieahod, permit *9 to 
saggact so.?e coasideratlvfts for fe ^- children in classroom* 
to comprehend the printed sy&ol* 
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Apprrao «thk to .tut 


Before delviftr iat.3 tfe& act of te&ghiag shllgrmt t& goapsvhesk1 9 
there are prerequisite* to which the clss&rsom teacher must fee 
alert* 


1* She -TKSs t be cognisant of isaa&sr and £|a nature of 
th© $xT>®ris®s$a the child possess©** 

S* She as®* be ewere ©f the child*a ability to eryenise 
hi® experiences* 

3* She oust b* hnewlsdgeabl* and/or (NnaitiiQ to the child 9 # 
ability to % hiak© la ether wr^s t the teacher oust kseir 
whether the child is able £g think in a concrete (practical) 
fashion* 

4* She suet be observant ef the child's ability to listen aa 
well ns to express himself la oral and written fern. 

To be^in where the leaner is and help bin to develop his fullest 
potential in comprehending* the classroom teacher oust understand 


that there is a seque ntial development in the comprehensive process* 
Though there are aaay scans ef development, let aa surges* eae 
sequence* 


1* easoclatlmjpaaprehaaflea * This, perhaps, aey represent 
the lowest level ef comprehension, the level of iaaet iate 
thought which Is related to ea experience* 

2m eoaea»* forget ton - This act of comprehending represents 
the relation ef insight to the problem or word which 
precedes for formulation of a definition to a problem* 


<5.* r ' '-*r\ ~x -v i £*»• r* 

^- •'• • * ! 


This i* represent 1st ivs of th« proems 


by <& ieh a ca:Ud ft&tm from a task or a problem to a 




iei3 v 
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b* critical &gg g£S ^ B3&S& ~ Shi» ph&as of comprehending 
Is eVisractsris^d 07 the t t>adg 3 esato which &*m sa&de after 
ex&eisjduio^i of ssi^aifi^sss facts aM correlated material** 
5* £39S£S^3lg23& - «si» i* * Aapth process fey 

which Implications s?c after e&reftti exoainatices 
of si&nifieaat facts asd correlated aaterials* 

6# ftip&tivs * Shis prcesas represents the 

highest lev®! of eosp^aheraaion* Her® new Ideas are 
produced,* srssefciags to previous ideas and to the ideas 
ef others are utilised* Profelea solving is objectively 
directed toward s goal and acre •fixed" with facta* 
Coaprohs»dias bseoae® so^e persoB&I* lass fixed and 
provide® spportisaifcy for greater insights* 

Seeping the star* in *&£ed* a siapls plan for helping dslidrea tom 
to comprehend in a scientific maser ss a group or as individuals 
sight be as follows? N 

1* hslp tfcs® to selector define a prcblea* 

2* suggest that they 3 ®at up* hsssohes er guesses db out the 
problem they select* 

3* guide thou in selecting procedures for solving their 
problems* 

4* decide with tbes how they are going to evaluate and 
record the results from their "set* procedures* 

5» discuss possibilities for dreeing their conclusions 
and Baking their generalisations* 


6* describe how their results* conclusions* and generalisations 
can be used as implications for farther study* 
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Will this plan halo children to think? The response froa successful 
practitioners is aa enthusiastic* »AIB n - accompanied by a preface 
«* ^aaasts,** 

TOO MANY MUSTS? 

Are there too many "wist®* to *ak« the teaching ©f comprehension 

practical? Bo "TOO HAHT MUSTS* appear in this paper? So, 1 

think no^M you wish to feolp yonr children apply what they learn 

to their own experience®, to develop other experience® fro® their 
learning, and to fi&& th® .answer* to the iaany problem® they are 

attempting to solve* is teachers our objectives should be, 

"Accept the belief that there are never TOO HINT MUSTS to help 
ota* pupils beeone good ccmprehendor**” 



